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THE PRETEND STORE 





Bpasicatey THIS IS a true story—there 

is a youngster who had a Pretend 
Store and the conversation which follows 
is an actual one. 

Martha’s mother had been at a safety 
meeting most of the afternoon. She had 
been talking and thinking about a Christ- 
mas campaign—safe toys, child safety— 
and had wondered how much good she 
was doing when her own youngster, 
Martha, 4, apparently was not absorbing 
the few safety rules they had laid down 
for her. 

When Martha’s mother came in the 
door, Martha said, “Mama, come play 
store with me.” 

“Well, all right, for just a minute,” her 
mother said, “but Ill have to start din- 
ner soon. I’m looking for some toys for 
a little girl. Can you help me?” 

Martha took her mother to a chest of 
drawers, opened the bottom one and 
took out a sweater. “Here’s a very nice 
bunny,” she explained. “Isn’t this a nice 
bunny?” 

“Why, yes, it is,” said her mother. “I 
think I might like to buy that.” 

“No,” said Martha, folding the sweater 
up and putting it back in the drawer. 
“You wouldn’t like that. It’s made of 
glass, you see, and your little girl might 
break it and get cut.” 

“We have this toy, here,” Martha said 
taking out a dress. “I think a little girl 
would like it, don’t you think?” 


“How much is that?” asked her mother, 
quite baffled, of course, as to what kind 
of a toy it was. 

Martha looked at it for a minute and 
started talking to herself. “No, she 
wouldn’t like that. It has pins in it and 
the little girl might hurt herself if she 
plays with pins. Let’s see—something 
that isn’t made of glass and doesn’t have 
pins.” She tucked the dress back in the 
drawer. 

“Here’s a nice boat,” Martha said, pull- 
ing out a shirt. “It’s made like this: 
they poke a stick down through the top 
into the bottom and it has an engine to 
make it run.” 


“I think I'll buy that boat,” her mother 
said. 

“No—you can’t buy that,” Martha re- 
plied. “The key to the engine might 
come off, and she might swallow it. That 
would be very bad wouldn't it?” 

That evening Martha’s mother laugh- 
ingly told the family about her daughter’s 
rather backward sales technique. Then 
she remembered the discussion of the 
afternoon and realized that through 
Martha she had had a lesson in buying 
safe toys for Christmas. 

Another Christmas is rolling around 
again. Do you examine the toys you in- 
tend to buy with the care that Martha 
was examining her toys in The Pretend 
Store? 
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Speakers at the joint session of the American Academy of Pediatrics and NSC during the 38th 
National Safety Congress, left to right: Ned H. Dearborn, president, NSC; Herold C. Hunt, 


Ph.D., general superintendent of schools, Chicago; Rustin Mcintosh, M.D., professor of 
Columbia University; and Edward B. Shaw, M.D., president, American Academy of 


diatrics, 
ediatrics. 





PEDIATRICIANS’ SESSION ® 


| a ARD B. SHAW, M.D., president, American 

Academy of Pediatrics, announced that 
the American Academy of Pediatrics is form- 
ing a committee on child safety under the 
chairmanship of George M. Wheatley, M.D., 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. The an- 
nouncement was made at the joint session 
of the Academy and the National Safety 
Council, October 17, in Chicago. 

Ned H. Dearborn, president, National 
Safety Council, announced at the same time 
that a committee on child safety was being 
appointed by the Council and expressed the 
hope that these two committees would have 
many opportunities to work tcgether. 

At the session, Harry F. Dietrich, M.D., 
department of pediatrics, University of 
Southern California, and Children’s Hospi- 
tal, Los Angeles, spoke on accident preven- 
tion through pediatric practice. Commenc- 
ing with the premise that the pediatric pro- 
fession’s triumph in the reduction of death 
from disease has increased the relative im- 
portance of the accidental death rate among 
children, he urged pediatricians to interest 
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themselves in and enlighten themselves on 
the problem. 

He asked that they work at the doctor- 
patient level to help immunize children to 
accidental death and crippling, and stated 
that the pediatrician must educate parents 
to spend more time in teaching their chil- 
dren safe habits. 

“I cannot refrain,” he said, “from point- 
ing out that accident prevention is not an 
isolated facet of child care. When dynami- 
cally pursued with imagination it con- 
tributes tremendous increments to all the! 
components of a child’s sense of security. 
The knowledge that his parents’ love and 
affection will not permit him to do any 
truly injurious act more effectively con- 
vinces the child of that love than any other 
parental display. His need for discipline is 
fruitfully satisfied. The knowledge that he 
gains from his parents’ educational efforts 
daily augments his self-confidence. There is, 
in fact, no other single phase of child-parent 
relationship which so literally and largely 
enhances a child’s sense of security.” 
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Dr. Dietrich also asked that pediatricians 
enlist the aid of the entire medical profes- 
sion and lastly that they enlist the interest 
of already organized groups to direct more 
of their efforts to home and child accident 
prevention. 

In conclusion he urged that the National 
Safety Council concentrate more of its ef- 
forts on the home. He stated that the atti- 
tude of thinking in terms of safety acquired 
at home will reach into all walks of an 
individual’s life and moreover that indivi- 
duals too smug to heed advice about their 
own protection will work diligently towards 
protecting their families. “I have respectfully 
suggested,” he said, “to the National Safety 
Council that intensive effort to prevent home 
and child accidents would exert beneficial 
secondary pressures in all fields of accident 
prevention.” 

Rustin McIntosh, M.D., professor of pedi- 
atrics, College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Columbia University, discussed the pedi- 
atric approach to accident control through 
research. 

He stated that while we cannot ignore 
fatal and disabling accidents, we must delve 
into the whole problem of the avoidance of 
situations out of which accidents emerge. 
We need to know the total accident expe- 
rience of a community or group such as 
a family or several families, a school or a 
playground, a village or a town, or a doc- 
tor’s practice or several doctors’ practices. 

He suggested also that we need a closer 
inquiry into the means which growing in- 
fants and children have at their disposal 
for learning by experience in such a way as 
to avoid getting into significant trouble. 
We need to correlate accident experience 
with the developmental sequence of normal 
growth. “Here, in the field of develop- 
mental neuromuscular physiology,” he said, 
“we have a highly fruitful area for close 
study of the host.” 

Dr. MeIntosh also said that much more 
study and observation of larger groups of 
children along the lines of developmental 
psychology and the emergence of person- 
ality traits in relation to accidents are called 
for, and more studies of the frequency of 
physical injury with relation to the social 
adjustment of children are needed both in 
home and school surroundings. 

In conclusion he suggested that research 
in educational! policies is also needed so 
that we can plan the child’s education in 
the matter of risks by a carefully thought- 
out program of adult education so designed 
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in its sequences as to anticipate, rather than 
follow, disaster. 


“At every age,” he said, “we would want 
to have our children live dangerously— 
within the limits of perfect safety.” 


Herold C. Hunt, Ph. D., general superin- 
tendent of schools, Chicago, Illinois, spoke 
on the challenge of child accident preven- 
tion. 


He suggested that parents must be edu- 
cated to educate their children and said the 
teaching of a pre-school child becomes 
especially effective when it is remembered 
that youngsters of this age are in the most 
imitative stage of their existence and, there- 
fore, will readily follow the pattern set by 
the parent. These habits developed early 
will become the ones to lead the youngsters 
safely through life. 


Dr. Hunt explained that when the child 
reaches school age, the parent, the physi- 
cian, and the school all contribute to the 
safety education of the child. He gave a 
resume of the activities being carried on in 
the schools for safety education and con- 
cluded by stating that the most effective way 
to initiate a community-wide safety program 
is for a recognized community agency to 
assume leadership in sponsoring the pro- 
gram in which all local organizations would 
participate. 





Harry F. Dietrich, M.D., de 
University of Southern Cal 


ment of pediatrics, 
rnia, addressing the 
audience during the joint session of the American 
Academy of Pediairics and the National Safety 
Council during Congress week. 
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I" LOOKS AS THOUGH the youngsters on this 
page are headed for trouble. 


The young lady in the top picture has just 
discovered a frayed extension cord which 
has dangerous potentialities. Let’s hope the 
parents of youngsters old enough to play 
with electric toys are wise enough to see 
that they and the extension cords that may 
be needed are in good condition. 


In fact, 











WILL IT HAPPEN TO THEM? 


all electrical equipment should be in repair 
in any home. 

The youngster in the middle photograph 
is poking a match through the guard on a 
portable heater. It’s fine that it has a guard, 
but the heater is placed on the floor where 
her curiosity will bring trouble. Of course, 
she shouldn’t have the match, but there are 
other materials which could be poked 
through, some explosive, some flammable. 
Portable heaters should be placed safely 
out of young children’s reach—and safely 
away from flammable materials such as 
curtains or bed clothes! 

Obviously the young lady at the hottom 
should not be playing with matches. Even 
though she may know how to light a match 
and put it out, there’s the possibility that 
one of these may accidentally be struck. 


In the photograph at the bottom of this 
column, there is no fire screen. Because a 
child seems to understand the danger of 
fire, some parents may neglect to use a 
screen. However, even if a child’s curiosity 
doesn’t tempt him or her to get too near, 
sparks can fly out and ignite clothing or the 
rug. The fire should not be lit if an adult 
cannot supervise the child—if mother, for 
instance, is going to be in the basement for 
a while. 


The photographs on this page are from 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
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@::. He mentioned lead from tetra-ethyl 


TOXIC 
CHEMICALS 
IN THE HOME 


AROLD C. HODGE, PH.D., professor of 

pharmacology and toxicology, University 
of Rochester, urged that a study be made 
of toxie chemicals in homes and on farms 
when he took part in a symposium planned 
by the Rochester Safety Council last spring. 
He indicated that no compilation has ever 
been directed specifically at identifying and 
describing poisons frequently found on 
farms and in homes. 


Discussing toxic materials which may be 
found in the home he pointed out that 
hobbies make use of such mate- 


gasoline and carbon monoxide (hobby air- 
plane and outboard motors); potassium cy- 
anide, ether, and chloroform (insect col- 
lecting) ; arsenical soap, (taxidermy); lead 
(storage batteries used as playthings or 
burned); carbon tetrachloride (stamp col- 
lecting); and lead arsenate sprays used in 
gardening. 


Dr. Hodge also mentioned a few of the 
additional common toxic exposures such as 
carbon monoxide, kerosene, boric acid, 
fluorides, and hypochlorite. 


He pointed out that cleaning solutions 
containing hypochlorite are commonly avail- 
able at grocery stores and frequently kept 
in the home, that small containers contain- 
ing kerosene are commonly kept on the 
floor underneath the fuel line of kerosene 
stoves or heaters, and that children have 
found and drunk these liquids. 


Kerosene 


Citing an example of kerosene poisoning, 
he said, “Within the past week a fatal case 
of kerosene poisoning was reported in the 
Rochester papers, in which a baby drank from 
a cup of kerosene . . . Nunn and Marten in 
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1934 reported a 9 per cent mortality in 65 
cases of children drinking kerosene; one 
17-month-old boy died after drinking only 
one ounce. Why kerosene is poisonous is 
not clearly understood. There is no specific 
antidote.” 


Boric Acid 


Concerning boric acid, Dr. Hodge de- 
scribed a case in which an eight-month-old 
girl developed diarrhea which was followed 
by an inflammation of the skin of the but- 
tocks. A soothing ointment was advised for 
the skin and boric acid powder suggested 
for the diapers. However, the latter sugges- 
tion was followed over-enthusiastically and 
the boric acid was also rubbed onto the 
ointment on the skin. In a week the baby 
was seriously ill with a fever, a blotchy red 
rash and many of the signs that appear with 
high grade septicemia. Despite every at- 
tempt at treatment, the baby died about a 
day after admission to the hospital. Analy- 
sis of the urine as well as tissues of the 
body showed a high content of boron from 
the boric acid. All of the findings were 
compatible with the diagnosis of boric acid 
poisoning. 


He further stated that boric acid has been 
used for a long time as a preservative and 
disinfectant. “It is so poor as a germicide 
as to be practically worthless,” he said, “but 
its lack of irritation when applied to the 
skin or mucus membranes has led to its 
continuing use despite the fact that it is a 
dangerous poison. I agree with Dr. Fellows 
who stated last year that boric acid should 
be eliminated from the Pharmacopoeia.” 


Dental Fluorides 


Dr. Hodge cautioned against the use of 
fluorides in the home. He explained that 
they have been widely available as ant and 
roach poisons for a long time and _ that 
recently they have been used by dentists or 
dental hygienists in connection with dental 
decay. He said that it had been suggested 
that application was so simple that mothers 
could perform it in the home. Dr. Hodge 
urged that fluorides which are being used 
for treatment against dental decay never he 
allowed in the home. “The colorless, odor- 
less, slightly salty solution of sodium fluo- 
ride, 2 per cent,” he said, “is so toxic that it 
would be easy for a baby to drink a fatal 
dose. This solution should never be in the 
home.” 





FEBRUARY PROGRAM 


Poisons and Gaseous Poisons 


HE SUGGESTED THEME for February con- 

cerns poisons and gaseous poisons. Dur- 
ing the winter months when furnaces and 
space heaters are in use, the possibility of 
carbon monoxide poisoning is greater. Usu- 
ally the concentration of carbon monoxide 
gas is too low to be a serious hazard; how- 
ever, this gas is odorless, tasteless, and can- 
not be seen. In a concentration of 1 per 
cent it can cause death in a very few 
minutes. 

The temptation to use heaters without 
adequate room ventilation or to warm up 
an automobile engine without opening the 
garage doors is greater during the winter 
months. This is a good time, then, to pub- 
licize the dangers of gaseous poisons and 
poisons in general. 

Suggest to your local radio station that 
they issue spot announcements warning the 





SEASONAL THEMES 


December—Christmas 

Safe toys 

Christmas tree 

Holiday safety 
January—home maintenance 

Removing snow and ice 

Steps and stairs 

Lighting 

Furniture arrangement 
February—poisons and 

gaseous poisons 

Furnaces, heaters 

Storing medicines 

Storing caustic cleansers 

Insecticides 
March—burns 

Flammable liquids 

Hot liquids 

Dry cleaning 

Proper dress for household chores 











motorist against running his engine in a 
closed garage. 

Publicize the fact that gas, coal, or oil 
room heaters burn up the oxygen in the 
room and should, therefore, never be used 
without adequate ventilation, that is, unless 
they are directly connected to a flue. 

In communities where utility gas has been 
odorized, the peculiar odor of the gas acts 
as a warning. However, if appliances seem 
to be leaking, the householder should call 
a maintenance man immediately. If the 
leak seems small, the temptation to light a 
match to look around for it is present. 
Suggest that homeowners when looking for 
a small leak use a flashlight and a thick 
solution of soap suds applied to the area 
where the leak seems to be. The gas bub- 
bling through the soap suds will indicate 


the location of the leak. If the leak | 


large, however, the householder should not 
take time to locate it but should see that 
everyone (including himself) in the house 
leaves it at once as there is danger of explo- 
sion. No electric switch should be turned 
on or off. 

Publicize also the proper way to bank a 
furnace to prevent an accumulation of car- 
bon monoxide gas: leave some red coals 
glowing to ignite the gases. Call attention 
to the necessity for checking flues and 
dampers and to proper maintenance of gas 
water heater equipment. 

Those of you who have back issues of the 
Home Sarety Review on file can get infor- 
mation on household poisons in the Sneaky 
Killers series. Many cleaning agents—caus- 
tics, bleaches, etc.—contain poisonous sub- 
stances or can produce a texic effect. All 
cleaning agents containing poisonous sub- 
stances should be stored out of reach of 
children and away from foodstuffs. Insecti- 
cides, too, should be separated from other 
household items and kept out of children’s 
reach. 

All poisonous or potentially harmful med- 
icines should be stored out of children’s 
reach and should be plainly labeled so they 
will not be mistaken for less harmful sub- 
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stances. A good precaution is to wrap a 
piece of adhesive tape around the top of 
these bottles as a warning signal. Members 
of the family should form the habit of 
reading the label first on any medicine 
they may take, no matter how frequently it 
is used. 


Point out also that in disposing of bottles 
of cans which have contained poison of 
any sort, the bottles or should be 
emptied down the drain, if possible, and 
rinsed before discarding in the trash to 
prevent children — and pets—from_ being 
poisoned by the contents when these items 
are found in trash cans. 


cans 


For basic material for your campaign on 
poisons, you can ask your public health 
department to cooperate by gathering and 
publishing information on accidental poison 
cases which have occurred in your com- 
munity within the year or a specified time. 
Suggest that the health department attempt 
to determine the exact ingredients involved 
in these cases. 

Besides radio and newspaper publicity on 
these subjects, your committee can plan 
one or more window displays in which 
poisonous or potentially harmful agents 
commonly found in the home are shown. 
Indicate by enlarged photographs or by 
actual cabinets or shelves how these items 
may be stored where they will be distinctly 
set off from less harmful items. Do not 
neglect the garden insecticide commonly 
stored in the garage. 

Such an exhibit or exhibits could include 
the following: 


Medicines including such samples as sleep- 


Garden sprays and so forth should 
be kept out of children's reach 
although it would be preferable to 
keep them in an enclosed cabinet 
with a secure latch. 
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ing tablets, sedatives, laxatives, cough syr- 
ups, and specified prescriptions. 

Mouthwashes, dentifrices, eye-washes, nose 
drops, ete. 

Ointments, salves, liniments, ete. 

Antisepties and disinfectants such as io- 
dine, phenols, cresols, ete. 

Alcohols for external application, for 
use as solvents, in beverages, and for other 
uses. 
such as depilatories, face 
creams, powders, perfumes, ete. 


Cosmetics 


Liquid fuels and home dry cleaners, such 
as kerosene, gasoline, naphtha, and carbon 
tetrachloride. 

Cleaners and caustics such as lye, am- 
monia, tri-sodium phosphate, ete. 

Laundry items such as bleaches, bluing, 
and water softeners. 

Metal cleaners and polishes. 

Dyes and bleaches, including those in- 
tended for use on hair. 

Paints, enamels, varnishes, lacquers, shel- 
lace, ete. 

Paint thinners, removers, brush cleaners, 
ete. 

Fire extinguisher fluid and vapors when 
used inside houses or autos. 

Hobby supplies, 
chemicals, etc. 


such as_ photographic 


Insecticides and other flower, garden and 
lawn sprays. 
Rat poisons, ant poisons, fly-papers, etc. 


Extracts and flavorings, such as oil of 
wintergreen, oil of peppermint, vanilla and 
fruit extracts. 








Yai LETTER TO SANTA Zu 


The Santas in the stores in Minneapolis 
have received a very special letter this year. 
The Women’s Division, Greater Minneapolis 
Safety Council, (after assurance of coopera- 
tion from training directors, toy buyers, etc.) 
have sent safety tips to each Santa Claus in 
their local department and chain stores, fol- 
lowing a pattern started in another city last 
year. They are also having a TV show de- 
voted to Santa and his safety tips and have 
attractive silk screen posters for display in 
toy departments and store windows urging 
the publie to give safe toys for Christmas. 
Here’s the letter: 

November 12, 1950 
Dear Santa: 

We thought we'd get our letter to you be- 
fore the big rush. It’s too bad we can’t ask 
for help when you're not so busy, but maybe 
you can squeeze this in with all the other 
things you have to do. 

When the youngsters come to visit you at 
the store, you’ve got ’em right in the palm 
of your hand . . . or on your lap, to be 
more exact. They'll promise you ’most any- 
thing. Do you suppose you could toss a 
litle propaganda their way? How about 
telling them to be careful crossing the 
street? If one of them asks for a sled, for 
instance, maybe you could make him prom- 
ise not to slide in the street. 

Here are some of the things we hope that 
boys and girls will be careful about: 

Crossing streets only at the corner . 
and with the green light. 

Playing in a safe place . away from 
the street. 

Looking carefully before crossing streets. 

Obeying the school patrol boys. 

Leaving the kitchen stove alone. 

Picking up toys instead of leaving them 
where others might trip. 

You'll probably think of lots of others, 
and we'd certainly appreciate it if you’d add 
your prestige to a few words of warning. 


They'll listen to what you say, and listen 
a lot more carefully than they would to us 
ordinary grown-ups. 

Thanks for anything you can do on this, 
Santa. Maybe you can keep some family 
from having a very tragic Christmas. Half 
a dozen words . . . at the right time . . . to 
the right youngster . . . might be remem- 
bered later, when it’s a matter of life r 
death. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Safety Begins at Home, published by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, is a 
trim-looking, eight-page, two-color booklet 
which commences with a brief discussion of 
the benefits to the family of safe practices 
in the home. 

It brings out five safety points each for 
the living room, bedroom, kitchen, and bath 
explaining what should be done and why. 
The final page contains six brief safety rules. 

There’s No Place Like Home, published 
by the Division of Sanitation, Public Health 
Service, Federal Security Agency, is a brief, 
cleverly designed program piece. It pre- 
sents a pointed resume of home accident 
statistics and underlying causes of home 
accidents with the basic principles for 
health department and community action 
outlined. This eight-page blue and white 
booklet is public health publication No. 34. 

Accident Handbook, is designed with a 
string-through-hole arrangement so that it 
can be hung up on the wall near the tele- 
phone. Published by The Children’s Medi- 
cal Center, Boston, Mass., in self-indexing 
form it gives pointers for first aid for head 
injuries, burns, poisons, cuts, fractures, bites, 
convulsions, and foreign bodies. Space is 
provided on the back cover for the owner’s 
own telephone list: doctor, druggist, fire 
department, police department, hospital, and 
taxi service phone numbers. It is a 24-page, 
two color booklet, and the last three pages 
are devoted to a home safety checklist. The 
introduction urges parents to eliminate home 
hazards. 
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